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AMERICAN POLICY 
TOWARD SPAIN? 


Mr. McMauon: I, as a philosopher, am rather curious, like most 
people who are not experts in this field, about whether the recent 
Allied actions toward Spain represent a change in American policy 
with regard to Spain. Since 1936 we have been supporting the 
Franco regime. Have we now reached a turning-point? 


Mr. Priavum: I am not sure that we have reached a complete 
turning-point, but we have certainly arrived at the first opportunity 
which we have had to react against Franco’s pro-Nazi actions. 
I refer in particular to a credit he is said to have extended to Hitler 
of about three hundred million pesetas, to his desire to ship more 
tungsten to the Germans, to his withholding Italian ships, and to 
his permitting Nazi agents to remain in Spain. They are the latest 


actions. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Furthermore, he has refueled Italian and 
German submarines; he has given them shelter in Spanish ports; 
he has reshipped Argentine wheat and other raw materials to 
Germany. He has also expressed his sympathies with Germany and 
his hopes for German victory. Besides these actions, he has or- 
ganized a far-flung spy and propaganda system in the Western 
Hemisphere.! 

* The specific claims made against Spain were announced by the State Depart- 
ment on January 28. “Certain Italian warships and merchant vessels continue 
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Mr. McMauon: Does that signify, therefore, that we have been 
supporting a fascistic regime? 

It reminds me of the speech which Franco, on December 8, 1942, 
delivered to the National Council of the Falange at Madrid. At 
that time he said: “(When the war ends, the historic destiny of our 
era will be settled, either according to the barbarous formula of 
Bolshevist totalitarianism, or according to the spiritual, patriotic 
formula Spain offers us, or according to any other formula of the 
fascist nations.” Fascist nations! In other words, far be it from us to 
doubt, from what Franco said, that Spain is fascistic. 


Mr. Priavum: I wonder what reasons and what causes we had 
for establishing—or aiding in the establishment, in the first place— 
of that kind of a government and then supporting it. I think that 
we might list or at least tentatively say that there were four 
principal influences on the formation of that policy. 

First of all, there was the British policy; then there was the 
Church and the Vatican; then our own sources of misinformation 
about what was going on in Spain; and, finally, our fear of com- 
munism. 


interned in Spanish ports, Spain continued to permit the export to Germany of 
certain vital war materials such as wolfram, Axis agents are active both in con- 
tinental Spain and in Spanish African territory as well as in Tangier, some por- 
tion of the Blue Division appears still involved in the war against one of our Allies 
(Russia), and reports have been received indicating the conclusion of a financial 
arrangement between the Spanish Government and Germany designed to make 
available to Germany substantial peseta credits which Germany unquestionably 
expects to apply to augmenting espionage and sabotage in Spanish territory and 
to intensifying opposition to us in the peninsula.” 
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Mr. McMauon: What about this British policy and its in- 
fluence upon the attitude we took? 


Mr. Priaum: As you know, to the extent that we have had any 
European policy it has been in collaboration with the British. 
They have paramount interest in Spain. Their strategic interests 
are greater than ours. They have Gibraltar, and they are interested 
in the trade routes through the Mediterranean. 


Mr. MorcentuHav: Furthermore, the British have a pro- 
nounced and traditional policy in the Mediterranean, whereas we 
have none. So it is quite natural that we would follow the British 


lead in a policy toward Spain. 


Mr. Prravum: Yes, they own mines and railways and industry. 
By way of speaking, they also own Portugal, Spain’s neighbor. 


Mr. McMauon: You mentioned the Church and the Vatican. 
There is little doubt that the Vatican has shown sympathy with 
Franco’s cause. But I think that it is a matter of justice to say that 
it has been sympathetic, not with Franco as a Fascist, but sympa- 
thetic because it was believed that religion was threatened by the 
Loyalists. Franco, it argued, must thereby be supported. I recall, 
for example, that Pope Pius XI, in 1936—therefore, during the 
height of the Civil War—addressing a group of Spanish priests and 
religious leaders at the Vatican, declared: ‘‘It was said, rightly, that 
the blood of one man shed by the hand of his brother is too much 
for all the centuries and for the whole earth. What, then, must we 
say in the presence of these fratricidal massacres?” 


Mr. MorceEntHAv: There is another story which was told to me 
when I was in Spain in 1935 and 1936. There was evidently, at this 
time, a cleavage between the Church in Spain, which had identified 
itself completely with the reactionary forces, on the one hand, and 
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the Vatican, on the other. Cardinal Tedeschini, the papal nuncio in 
Madrid, had such difficulties with the Spanish hierarchy, which he 
criticized for its intransigent attitude, that he was recalled by the 
Holy See. 


Mr. Prravm: That is true, and I think that we can generalize 
at least this far by saying that the Church in Spain, from 1936 on, 
was defending its properties and its rights and that it was on the 
side of Franco. To the extent that it had any influence on American 
policy, it influenced us for Franco. 


Mr. MorcentTuav: There is no doubt about it. 


Mr. Priaum: I would like to go on to the third thing that I 
mentioned—our own sources of misinformation. Do not forget that 
our government had a form of policy in connection with Spain 
based on what it heard and knew about Spain. When we were told 
that Franco was bound to win, when we were told a lot of propa- 
ganda information that was not exactly true, then all this is an 
important factor in explaining why we acted the way we did. 


Mr. McMauon: Have you any evidence with regard to suppres- 
sion of information? 


Mr. Priavum: Yes. There is a story that is right in point. In the 
first year of the Spanish war, the Spanish Republican government 
prepared a White Paper for the League of Nations, listing the inter- 
vention of Germany and Italy on Franco’s side. Half of the White 
Paper was devoted to German intervention when I saw a copy of it 
in Valencia. But, when it was presented to the League of Nations, 
that half—the half devoted to German intervention—did not exist. 
The only half that was presented to the League was that devoted 
to Italian intervention. , 


Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, it was a time when the 
Chamberlain policy of appeasement was at its height, and we 
simply followed blindly and without discrimination the appease- 
ment policy of the British government. 


Mr. McManon: In addition, I suppose we have to keep in mind 
that the Civil War was, in many serious respects, a class war be- 
tween the propertied class, on the one hand, and those who had 
social aspirations, on the other—with all the mistakes of the latter 
as well. The class cleavage there was reflected in this country. 


Mr. Priavum: Of course, the class struggle was reflected in the 
things that I just mentioned—in the fact that our people over there 
who sympathized with the classes behind Franco misinformed us. 


Mr. Morcentuav: Certainly. But I think that the main point 
was that we were resolved to avoid, at all costs—even at the cost of 
our national interest—conflict or threat of war with the Fascist 


powers. 


Mr. McMauon: In other words, the presence of pacifism, that 
has weighed so heavily upon the democratic peoples of the world, 
was a strong factor. 

I suppose we should mention, too, that there was our attitude 
toward communism. We suffered from twenty years’ fear of it— 
not that we are altogether to blame, of course. But that mis- 
understanding in regard to the motives of Russia and, then, from 
Russia’s point of view in regard to our own motives has certainly 
affected our attitude toward the Spanish issue. 


Mr. Morcentuav: Furthermore, we misinterpreted the atti- 
tude and the political color of the Loyalist government as it 
existed before the Civil War. We thought that it was a Communist 
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government, and we saw only one of two alternatives—either 


fascism or communism—and we chose fascism. 


Mr. McManon: You must admit, though, that communism did 
achieve great strength and power for a given time in the Loyalist 


regime. 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is no doubt about it. But we should 
not forget, either, that, in July, 1936, when the Civil War broke out, 
there was no popular Communist movement to speak of in Spain. 
The Communist party had very few deputies in the Spanish parlia- 
ment, and its influence was limited only to intellectuals. 


Mr. PFiavum: You are quite right about that, but let me add one 
thing more. All these factors—the fear of communism, our own 
appeasement, the suppression of information, the role of the 
Church, and the influence of British policy—went into making our 


policy, did they not? 
Mr. MorGEntuau: Certainly. 


Mr. Priaum: Our policy then affected what the Republican 
government did. For example, they suppressed that half of the 
White Paper I mentioned earlier, because Britain, France, and the 
United States threatened them if they did not suppress it. Such 
action was the result of the things we just mentioned. 


Mr. McMauon: Let us now survey the whole field of the effects 
of our policy in different countries and different areas of the world. 
For example, what effects did our policy have in Spain itself? 
Morgenthau, what would you say? 


Mr. Morcentuav: In Spain it led to the complete breakdown 
of the democratic forces. It sealed the fate of the Republic and 
assured Fascist victory. 


Mr. McMauon: I think, too, that, in a country like France, 
a great deal of confusion was engendered. Truly patriotic French- 
men at the same time were confused. Here was Hitler proposed 
to them as an object of enmity toward France—the same Hitler 


who had supported Franco in his conquest. 


Mr. Prraum: McMahon, you have put your finger on the key 
to the results of our policy in Spain. From the time that the Ger- 
mans went into the Rhineland and through the days of Spain, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia, we were on the wrong side of the war. 
The war had started in the Rhineland; it went into Spain and these 
other countries. During all that time we were supporting our actual 


enemies. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Surely. By so doing, we discouraged our 
friends, strengthened our enemies, and confused our own home 


front. 


Mr. Prriavum: During that time I was in Spain, and Morgenthau 
was in Western Europe, but, McMahon, you were here in America. 
Tell us what the effects of that policy, which we have been dis- 
cussing, were on the United States and on the American public. 


Mr. McManon: There was surely a deep split and cleavage. It 
would be wrong to say, of course, that all Catholics were pro- 
Franco. They were not. A large number were anti-Franco. The 
Catholics in general had supported Franco because they were deeply 
sensible of the outrages against the religious and the property 
rights of the religious. The Loyalists tended to shrug their shoul- 
ders at violations of personal liberty toward the religious people 
in Spain on the grounds that the Loyalist cause, after all, did 
represent the cause of those interested in social reform. 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is no doubt about it. Furthermore, 
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we should mention that the events in Spain, and our attitude toward 
them, had a far-reaching and still very potent influence upon 
Latin America, because the idea of Hispanidad—of Spain as a 
cultural and spiritual center of all Spanish-speaking people—has 
now become political dynamite in South America. 


Mr. McMauon: Do you believe that Franco’s propaganda has 
had influence in South America to that extent? 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: Of course, there is no way of telling exactly, 
but so much is sure: The governments in Latin America which are 
most dictatorial now find in the ideology of Spanish fascism an 
ideological and moral and political justification of their activities. 


Mr. Priavum: Not only that, but it has created in Latin America, 
as we now know, a whole force of opinion opposed to us and which 
grasps itself around the Spanish Fascist movement. We have de- 
liberately—or at least we have in effect—used our own policy 
against ourselves in Latin America. 


Mr. MorceEnTHAU: Most certainly. On the one hand, we have 
pursued and are still pursuing the Good Neighbor policy—that is 
to say, a policy of peaceful penetration and cooperation of the 
United States in Latin America. On the other hand, we have 
strengthened the Fascist forces in Spain, which counteract this 
very Good Neighbor policy of ours. 


Mr. McMauon: I think that we ought to take up now the 
question of our relations with Spain since the outbreak of the war. 
Do you find any benefits that have accrued to us by reason of our 
policy toward Franco? 


Mr. Prraum: That is a debatable question, but I think that one 
can say that we have gained certain strategic materials. We have 
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received these various strategic materials from Spain—from the 
Iberian Peninsula—at a time when we needed them very badly. 
I am sure that Morgenthau will probably disagree as to the cause 
for that, but I do know we received them. 

For example, when we lost our supply of substitutes for cork in 
the Pacific, and we had to have cork to build submarines, the only 
remaining supply of cork was on the Iberian Peninsula, where cork 
trees grow. We had to go to Franco to get it, and we got it. Then 
there is mercury. The only remaining supply of mercury in the 
world was in Spain. The British also received iron pyrites for their 
steel industry, and we both received tungsten. Now that is, in a 
sense, a victory for our policy. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I do not doubt your facts, but I disagree 
with the reason you give for the facts you have mentioned. 


Mr. Priaum: I expected you to disagree, Morgenthau. What are 
your reasons? 


Mr. MorGEnTHAU: In my opinion, if Germany had wanted Spain 
to join her actively in the war, she would have used the same means 
she has used with respect to Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and 
other countries. But it was not to the advantage or to the real 
interest of Germany to have Spain join her. She received all the 
advantages which she could have expected from the active par- 
ticipation of Spain in the war and even more. If Spain had joined 
Germany, the Spanish legations and consulates in the Western 
Hemisphere would have been closed, and the whole spy and 
propaganda machinery which Germany has built up under the dis- 
guise of Spanish diplomatic and consular representations would 
no longer have worked to the advantage of Germany. 


Mr. Prravum: That is all true, but in war you can have a balance 
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of interest. It may not sound very sensible, but if we received from 
Spain things that we had to have and if Germany received from 
Spain things she wanted and needed—such as espionage, for ex- 
ample, and raw materials—then a balance was struck between our 
two interests that satisfied both of us for the time being. It was 
better to get those materials from Spain than not to get them, and 
it was better for Germany to get her advantages than not to get 
them. That is a quite possible situation. 


Mr. MorcENtHAu: That is true, but what I am questioning is 
whether we would not have received the same advantages if we had 


pursued a stronger policy toward Spain. 


Mr. Priaum: No one knows the answer, because we do not know 
what the German General Staff really intended to do. We cannot 
read their minds. 


Mr. McMauon: If Germany had such influence in Spain, why 
did Germany not bring Spain into the war at the moment that we 
invaded Africa? I think that it could have caused us a great deal of 
embarrassment. 


Mr. Morcentuav: But it is the neutrality of Spain and the in- 
security about her future stand that have already caused us a lot of 
embarrassment. There was a Spanish army in Morocco when we 
landed in North Africa—an army which immobilized a great 
number of our troops. What more could Germany have wanted 
from Spain, which was unable to wage war on account of its dis- 
organized economy, its disorganized communication system, and 
the lack of enthusiasm on the part of the people for an active war. 


Mr. Priaum: Please remember that we went into North Africa 
with a very small force. It was a dangerous enterprise. At any time 


during the initial stages of that enterprise, if the Germans had 
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used Spanish ports and air fields, if the Germans had managed to 
swing Franco’s troops in Morocco—who were well armed and 
well trained—into action against us, it might have been serious. 
It might have meant that we would not have rewon the Mediter- 
ranean for a long time to come. Now that is a gain in our policy. 
You may say that it is because the Germans were too stupid, or 
too slow, or too unprepared.... 


Mr. MorGENTHAU:.... or too weak. 
Mr. PFLAUM:....or too weak. But, in any case, we did win an 
advantage. 


Mr. McManuon: I think, gentlemen, that we ought to proceed 
to the third point of our discussion and consider the future of our 
policy toward Spain. What do we want of Spain, and why do we 


want it? 


Mr. Prraum: McMahon, as an American Catholic, what would 


you say we wanted in Spain? 


Mr. McMauon: I would say that we want a democratic govern- 
ment; that we do not want either a Rightist totalitarian govern- 
ment or a Leftist totalitarian government—that either sort of 
government is harmful to the interests of the United States and 


harmful to world peace. 


Mr. Morcentuav: I would not go so far, or at least I would put 
your answer differently, McMahon. I would say that the great 
criterion of our foreign policy shall not consist in any ideological 
preference for any kind of domestic regime. American foreign policy 
should not prefer autocratic governments because they are auto- 
cratic. It should not prefer democratic governments because they 
are democratic. It should make national American interests the 
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standard by which American foreign policy is guided. If an auto- 
cratic government is advantageous to American political interest, 
an autocratic government should be supported. If a democratic 
government is advantageous to American interests, a democratic 


government should be supported. 


Mr. McManon: Perhaps from the viewpoint of American in- 
terests you might argue that way. I will probably be called a 
starry-eyed idealist by you two people, but I feel that we should 
not have merely the interests of America in mind but also those of 
humanity and the world. It seems to me that on the whole you can 
make out a pretty good case for democratic forms of government 
being more conducive to peace than autocratic forms of govern- 
ment—particularly on what we are able to see. 


Mr. Priavum: I think that that is true, and I think that we 
ought to demonstrate to the Europeans—and this is extremely im- 
portant now, on the eve of our invasion—that our ideals and what 
we say about democracy we really mean. Spain offers now an 
opportunity for that demonstration. 

I want to tell you what I think we ought to look for in Spain. 
I do not want to define the kind of government Spain should have, 
because that is a debatable question, but I do say that we should 
have a friendly government in Spain. I do say that we should have 
a prosperous Spain, as prosperous as it can be for our trade, and I 
do say that we should have a government in Spain that sincerely 
wants peace and not aggression. I do not believe that we have that 
kind of a government now. The record is all against it. 


Mr. McMauon: Of course not. It is not a question of super- 
imposing a regime in which the Spanish character finds difficulty in 
assimilating itself. There are democratic roots in Spain. There is a 
great tradition that goes back for centuries, by which the rulers 
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of Spain have been subjected to higher laws. There is that old 
familiar saying of Spanish law to the effect that a king governs so 
long as he governs well. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, but we should not forget that this 
democratic tradition in Spain was interrupted in the fourteenth 
century. It has not been revived since. 

I am not so much interested in the form which the Spanish 
government will take. Iam much more interested in the standards 
which our foreign policy will apply toward Spain. 


Mr. PFLAum: Give us a standard or two that you would suggest. 


Mr. MorcentTuau: For instance, we are being told today that 
our foreign policy toward Spain is dominated by military ex- 
pediency. Now I think that this is an admission which points to a 
very unsound relationship between political policy and military 
policy. 

History, I think, bears me out when I say that, traditionally, 
military policy has been subordinated to political policy. Military 
policy is the instrument of achieving certain political aims which 
have been laid down by the foreign office of a nation, but it is not 
vice versa. It is not so that political policy should be subordinated 


to military policy. 


Mr. Priavum: You would admit, though, Morgenthau, that, asa 
matter of fact, today our political policy is subordinated to military 


policy? 


Mr. MorcGeEnTHAU: There is no doubt about it. This is what we 
are told. I am not so sure whether it is true or whether it is not 
simply a public justification for a foreign policy which ideologically 
tries to support autocratic government, because we do not want 
to take the risk of the insecure future which would arise if the 
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Badoglio government in Italy, the Pétain government in France, 
and the Franco government in Spain should break down. 


Mr. McMauon: After all, Morgenthau, we are in the midst of a 
war; we are in the transitional stage. I do not see that there is 
evidence that we have abandoned our ideologies and the Four 
Freedoms altogether. I think that that will be decided when the 
war is ended. We have supported, and, I think you would admit, in 
certain instances, we have had to support, temporarily at least, 
certain autocratic forms. 


Mr. MorcEntTuav: Most certainly. 


Mr. Prravum: I would like to take the position of both of you, 
and I think that it can be done. I would like to say that, as far as 
military reasons go, we have strong reasons for not supporting 
Franco. Let me enlarge on that just one minute. One of the reasons 
is that the people of Europe will not rise and help us, will not sup- 
port us—and we are seeing that in Italy and elsewhere—if we go on 
supporting unpopular Fascist-minded or totalitarian regimes. 
From a military viewpoint, we need the support of these people, 
and we need it badly. 

You can see this from what is happening. You can see how we 
changed in the case of Yugoslavia to the support of Tito, because we 
do need the people’s support. Therefore, on strictly military 
grounds, I think that it can be argued that our policy toward 
Spain should be what we say our ideals really are and nothing else. 


Mr. Morcentuav: But, here again, you point rather to a weak- 
ness of our foreign policy. We are changing our foreign policy under 
the pressure of events which do not leave us any other choice. 
We have no clear-cut foreign policy which molds events. Our 
foreign policy is molded by events. 
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Mr. McMaunon: Oh, I do not know whether I would agree with 
that altogether. I think that our objectives are and have an ideol- 
ogy of the right sort. I do agree, however, that events have had 
some effect; that we have made mistakes; and that the pressure 
of public opinion has hastened the steps that we have in view, 
directed always toward effecting a peaceful, democratic world. 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: However, by limping behind the events, we 
lose all the moral and political advantages which would accrue to us 
if we would follow a courageous, clear-cut, nonambiguous policy, 
which I think we have not done so far. 


Mr. Priaum: I would like to say that we have been talking 
about the American policy toward Spain and that we ought now 
to relate it to Spain. 

I believe that we have the opportunity right now, because of our 
supreme military position in Europe and because of the fact that 
we no longer need what Franco can sell to us, to demonstrate in 
Spain what we have failed to demonstrate in North Africa and in 
Italy. We can do it now, too. The only argument against it is that 
it will interfere with our war—interfere with the military cam- 
paign. Now you, Morgenthau, say that that should not count. 
Actually, as a matter of fact, as you know, it is going to be the 
most influenctial factor. 


Mr. MorcentHau: I do not say that it should not count, but, 
as far as the basic principles of our foreign policy are concerned, the 
technicalities of warfare should not interfere with the making of 
foreign policy. Warfare should be organized in such a way as to 
meet our general standards of foreign policy. It should not be such 
that we adapt our foreign policy to military exigencies as they arise; 
nor such that we have no other foreign policy but a foreign policy 
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of military expediency, which is nothing but an adjunct to the 


considerations of the general staffs. 


Mr. McMauon: I believe, too, that in effecting, so far as we can, 
that democratic regime, which the Spanish people certainly wish 
for, there is an obligation resting upon those who assume the direct 
task of minimizing the turmoil. I do not see how a civil war in 
Spain, as a consequence of our attack on Franco, would help the 
cause. 

T also feel that liberals might be a little more alert than they give 
evidence of being, at times, in their passion. In order, rightly, to get 
rid of the rightist dictatorship, they have a tendency to fall into a 
leftist dictatorship. 


Mr. Prraum: McMahon, we also have a tendency to drive these 
people into a leftist dictatorship, because we offer them nothing 
else. 


Mr. McMauon: Quite true. 


Mr. Morcentuav: Yes, more particularly, we have a tendency 
not to have a foreign policy at all, or, in any case, not to make clear 
to anybody what our long-range principles of foreign policy are. 


Mr. McManon: In summary of our discussion of American 
policy toward Spain, we considered first the influences upon this 
policy—the viewpoint of the British, the Church, the Vatican, the 
sources of our enemies’ information, and the Communistic bogey. 

We discussed the effects of our attitude in Spain itself, in 
Europe, and in the United States. We took the stand that our 
attitude did weaken our case against Hitlerism. It also confused 
the democratic peoples. 

We disagreed on whether the policy of our government is one 
purely of expediency. That seems to be the view of Pflaum. Mor- 
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genthau takes the position that United States foreign policy has 
consistently, and mistakenly, supported conservative forces abroad. 
He says that this is not an accident, nor is it expediency; it is rather 
the American policy. 

I take the view that our principles and policy are more liberal. 
We are too slow and we have made mistakes, but we are still dedi- 
cated to the realization of a peacefu!, democratic world. 

I think that the three of us would maintain that, whatever our 
policy is, the United States in its own interests and in the interests 
of world order should promote genuinely democratic governments. 


ic 


The RounD TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Has there been a shift in American policy toward Franco? What 
unfriendly acts does the State Department charge that Franco 
has committed against us? What measures have been taken to 
enforce Allied demands on Franco? Is Franco’s new policy of 
“strict neutrality” satisfactory? 


. What is the history of American policy toward Franco? Why did 
the United States withdraw all support from the Spanish Re- 
public? What is the importance of the Spanish Civil War for the 
military and political beginnings, winning, and settlement of 
World War II? What were the effects of the Spanish Civil War 
on American foreign policy? 


. Why has American policy toward Franco been one of support 
and collaboration with British policy? What are the British in- 
terests in Spain? Discuss the history of British appeasement 
policy. 


. Is Franco Fascist? What is fascism? What is the evidence for and 
against the statement that Spain is Fascist at the present time? 
What is the character of Franco’s Falangist activities in Latin 
America? 


. Would you agree that the United States has, for all practical pur- 
poses, sided with Franco since the beginning of the Spanish Civil 
War? Why? Are the reasons for the support of Franco ones of 
expediency, as Mr. Pflaum argues, or is such support a matter of 
consistent ideologically related policy, as Mr. Morgenthau says? 


. What should be the criteria of American foreign policy? Should 
our foreign policy be based upon an ideological preference for a 
particular type of domestic regime? Or should the test be politi- 
cal and military advantage? Is foreign policy at the present time 
wrongly dominated by the demands of military war? 


. What should be American policy toward Franco at the present 
time? Should the United States repudiate Franco and encourage 
the appearance of another government in Spain? What are the 
dangers of breaking off diplomatic relations with Franco and 
bringing pressure to bear on Spain? 
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More on This Topic 


Bates, Rap, “‘Franco’s Regime Totters,”’ New Republic, February 
5, 1944. Describes the politics of the Falange, Franco’s political party. 

BRENAN, GERALD, The Spanish Labyrinth. New York: Macmillan 
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CarTER, W. Horsratt, “Spain and the Axis,” Foreign Affairs, 
October, 1941. Analyzes Franco’s foreign policy. 

HamItton, THomas J. Appeasement’s Child: The Franco Régime in 
Spain. New York: Knopf, 1943. The New York Times corres pond- 
ent in Spain evaluates the Franco regime. Says that Franco is com- 
mitted to a Naszi-Fascist victory and 1s the deadly enemy of the 
United States in Latin America. 

DE MADARIAGA, SALVADOR, Spain. New York: Creative Age Press, 
Inc., 1943. A history of Spain including a review of events since 
1930, by a former Spanish delegate to the League of Nations. 

Mattan, Lioyp, “Franco’s Role in War and Peace,” Current His- 
tory, October, 1943. Reviews the political situation in S pain. 

Mattuews, HERBERT L., The Fruits of Fascism. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1943. Gives a historical review of the Fascist 
regime. Author relates how his original admiration for fascism 
changed while he was a press correspondent during the Spanish Civil 
War from the Loyalist side. 

SALTER, CEpRIC, Try-Out in Spain. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943. An English Catholic journalist who reported the Spanish 
Civil War from the Loyalist side says that the Spanish Republic 
deserved the support of the democratic powers out of pure self-interest 
if for no other reason. 

Tuompson, Dorortny, “Franco, New Axis Chief,’ Nation, Febru- 
ary 5, 1944. Says that fascism, after military defeat, will find a 
refuge in Madrid and Buenos Aires. 

DEL VAYo, J. ALVAREZ, Freedom’s Battle. New York: Knopf, 1940. 
A story of the Spanish Civil War and the first year of the Franco 
regime, by the former minister of foreign affairs of the Spanish Re- 
public. 

WHITAKER, JOHN T., “Prelude to World War,” Foreign Affairs, 
October, 1942. Reports on German and Italian intervention in the 
Spanish Civil War. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the news expressed by the 
Rounp TaBLe audience on “World Relief and Rehabilitation,” 


broadcast February 6, 1944. 


A Needed Corrective to Popu- 


lar Thinking 


The emphasis upon the ideas that 
relief and reconstruction are not solely 
or primarily a United States problem, 
financially or in terms of supplies, as it 
was stated in your broadcast, seems to 
me to be a needed corrective to much 
popular thinking in America. This is 
also true of your emphasis upon the 
importance of other items than food 
and upon the place of private or- 
ganizations. These phases of the 
problems have not been clear in the 
American public’s thinking. Perhaps 
my enthusiasm is due partly to the 
always welcome reinforcement by the 
experts of one’s own ideas.—A listener 
from Richmond, Indiana. 


>k 
Part United States Is Playing 


I enjoyed hearing your discussion 
today which told the part that the 
United States is playing in feeding our 
Allies. It seems to be a common belief 
of so many that we are doing the job 
single-handed. I was glad to know 
what our part actually is and may be. 
—A listener from Buffalo, New York. 
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Not Sweat for “‘Foreigners” 


I have just heard your radio pro- 
gram concerning world-wide welfare. 
I am puzzled to know what politicians 
intend to make so free with the tax- 
payers’ “dough.” I know no one who is 
anxious to sweat for any foreigners. 
The memory of the planned depression 
starvation is too strong to let us get 
soft about feeding any probable vic- 
tims of Russian aggression. It is pa- 
thetic that we have no statesmen 
working for this country and its people. 
Are you going to send machinery so 
that slave labor can flood us with 
foreign shoes, for example, again? Is 
this to be a repetition of “Uncle Shy- 
lock” ?—A listener from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


* 


Particularly Instructive 


I enjoyed your Sunday program re- 
garding postwar relief and rehabili- 
tation. From the standpoint of the 
public versus private responsibility in 
this area, I felt that the broadcast was 
a particularly interesting and in- 
structive one.—A listener from Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


Have Bitten Off More than 
We Can Chew 


In listening to your RounD TABLE 
discussion, I was especially impressed 
with the immensity of the task of re- 
habilitation and restoration following 
this war. The matter seems well-nigh 
humanly impossible. To be sure much 
good may be accomplished by it—but 
seemingly by an unwilling sacrifice of 
our own home economics..... 

Any national or international 
measures taken for relief are bound to 
discourage private elements of phi- 
lanthropy. I believe that we have 
bitten off, in this endeavor, more than 
we will be able to chew 
listener from Edgemont, South Dakota. 


* 


Humanitarian Motives 


As one of the producers of food 
products, I thought that you might 
be interested in my reactions to the 
discussion on postwar relief and re- 
habilitation which took place Sunday. 


As I see it, humanitarian motives 
will have to play a much larger part in 
rehabilitation than the group was pre- 
pared to admit. If, for example, in the 


| 
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relief project we are to supply food 
free, then there must be some measure 
of humanitarianism—as distinct from 
strict business policies—right here in 
North America. I mean that the cost 
of the free food must be carried by 
the nations and not primarily by the 
original producers of that food, any 
more than by any particular other 
groups. Does this not call for a 
standard of business ethics not far re- 
moved from humanitarianism? 

In regard to rehabilitation, as I 
understood the discussion, it was 
agreed that farm machinery and farm 
foundation stock will have to be sup- 
plied. No right-minded person will 
take issue with this, least of all the 
farmers of North America. On the 
other hand, if, as a result of this act, 
Europe becomes more self-sustaining, 
thus reducing the markets for North 
American farm products, then it would 
seem only fair that the effects of such 
a policy should again be borne by the 
nation and not by the particular 
section of producers so affected. For 
Canada anyway, provision must be 
made to cushion these repercussions. 
Placing a floor under farm prices does 
not solve the whole problem 
listener from Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 
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IF YOUR ROUND TABLE 
TRANSCRIPT IS A 
BIT TARDY— 


please remember, in war- 
time mails often are de- 


: eh 40 ate that 
we may not receive 
your order promptly 


C 


its delivery to you 
may be held up a bit 


> Your transcript will be deliv- 
ered as quickly as possible. 

> IF your transcript is tardy, 
please wait until you are rea- 
sonably sure that it has been 
lost before writing to us. 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY STATIONS 
CARRYING THE ROUND TABLE 


1:30 P.M. EASTERN WAR TIME 
City Call Kilo- City Call Kilo- 


Letters cycles Letters cycles 


Allentown, Pa. WSAN 1470 Martinsville, Va. WMVA _ 1450 
Altoona, Pa. WFBG 1340 Miami, Fla. WIOD 610 
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Bluefield, W.Va. WHIS 1440 Philadelphia, Pa. KYW 1060 
Boston, Mass. WBZ 1030 Pittsburgh, Pa. KDKA 1020 
Charleston, S.C. WTMA 1250 Portland, Me. WCSH 970 
Charleston, W.Va. WGKV_ 1490 Providence, R.I. WJAR 920 
Charlotte, N.C. WSOC 1240 Raleigh, N.C. WPTE 680 
Cincinnati, Ohio WLW 700 Reading, Pa. WEEU 850 
Clarksburg, W.Va. WBLK _ 1400 Richmond, Va. WMBG 1380 
Cleveland, Ohio WTAM 1100 Rochester, N.Y. WHAM 1180 
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Detroit, Mich. ww 950 Springfield, Mass. WBZA 1030 
Florence, S.C. WOLS 12380 Springfield, Ohio WIZE 1340 
Grand Rapids, Michh WOOD 1300 Syracuse, N.Y. WSYR 570 
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Greenwood, S.C. WCRS- 1450 Toledo, Ohio WSPD 740 
Jacksonville, Fla. WJAX 930 Washington, D.C, WRC 980 
Johnstown, Pa. WJAC 1400 Williamsport, Pa. WRAK 1400 
Harrisburg, Pa. WKBO 1230 Wilmington, Del. WDEL 1150 
Lakeland, Fla. WLAK 1340 Winston-Salem, N.C. WSJS 600 
Lima, Ohio WLOK 1240 York, Pa. WORK 1350 
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12:30 P.M. CENTRAL WAR TIME 


City 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dallas, Texas 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
El Paso, Texas 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N.D. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Hibbing, Minn. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Albuquerque, N.M. 
Billings, Mont. 
Boise, Ida. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Butte, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 
Helena, Mont. 
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